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objects. Apparently it does not matter. The completeness, satisfactori- 
ness, and richness of knowledge have nothing to do with the bias of its 
phase. If the artist blunders through critical defect, even more thorough- 
going art would of itself have saved him, in spite of the critical defect. 
If the musty philosopher is musty for lack of tact in affairs, a truer 
theory of life would have corrected him. No doubt sanity is balance 
between the two biases. Art and criticism are equally long, and the 
middle course is a short-cut. As a pedagogical maxim, " Keep well 
within the poles of knowledge " were a wise one. The " love of wisdom " 
must, indeed, be so ruled. 

But it is a bias of knowledge that is on trial, and the verdict to which 
we are brought is that knowledge-about is as " good " and as worthy the 
name " philosophy," for its cognitive validity, as acquaintance-with. Both 
have the same cognitive validity, which is none at all, for they are abstrac- 
tions. But if you find the knowledge that is characteristically acquain- 
tance-with to be good and that which is characteristically knowledge-about 
to be bad, or vice versa, the reason is personal and accidental in either 
case, and can not be proposed as a criterion of cognitive validity. 

Arthur Mitchell. 
Harvard University. 

Die Wiedergeburt der PhUosophie. Carl Stompp. Leipzig: Barth. 

1908. Pp. 38. 

In this address, inaugural to his present rectorate at Berlin, Pro- 
fessor Stumpf reinterprets the fate of constructive idealism in Germany 
and pronounces philosophy reborn as Erfahrungsphilosophie. The error 
of classic idealism is an error of method. The most general and highest 
of the sciences is still a science, and can have no disparate way to 
truth: it must accept the rules of evidence, the conditions of research, 
even the pace, of all science. Aprioristic philosophy is systematized im- 
patience: it expresses the will to be at once at the end of labor, "to 
transport oneself to the position of godhead in order from this vantage 
to comprehend the actual as necessary, the defective as perfect." But 
such comprehension, as Kant still saw, is not within the scope of scien- 
tific thought; it is the prerogative of will and feeling. Aprioristic phi- 
losophy is, in truth, poetry under the guise of reason. It tends to become 
a sort of mixture of Denken and Dichten which we call mysticism, a hy- 
brid which must pass, while its elements in their genuine and separate 
condition assert their permanence : — Schiller and Goethe have suffered no 
such catastrophe as has Hegel. And so the philosophy that endures is 
the philosophy which grows out of the other sciences, tries to keep near 
them, uses their methods, speaks their dialect, cares to go forward only 
step by step, expects only relative closure of its problems, even rejoices in 
the fact that finality is impossible since it insures the permanent open- 
ness of the field for scientific progress and for the infinite fore-exploring 
of the spirit. 

It must not be supposed, however, that for Professor Stumpf "scien- 
tific knowledge " is a phrase with but a single meaning. Indeed, we are 
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told that one of the prime movers in leading philosophy astray has been 
science itself, as Geistesvrissenschaft. These sciences of spirit have the 
peculiarity that they assume, and are able, to treat their objects not alone 
as elements having external relations, but also in some measure from 
within. To the idealists such nachfuhlendes Erkennen seemed the goal of 
all knowledge; and it was the essence of their methodic error to assume 
that nature and the universe at large may be known in this same fashion. 
But why declare this an error? In one who accepts so fully as does 
Professor Stumpf the main idealist contention of the " Priori tat des 
Geistes gegenuber der Natur," it remains an unexplained dogma that 
some valid systematic knowledge of the universe as a whole from within 
(which is what philosophy usually means) is impossible. Philosophy 
must indeed welcome all declarations of the type before us to the effect 
that it means to regard experience ; to be scientifically responsible ; to ac- 
cept the cost of technical labor, even of Eleinarbeit, in its investigations ; 
to acknowledge its aspect as a race problem, not finishable by any one 
person or generation. But these acknowledgments are only negative 
elements in philosophic rebirth ; in themselves they furnish no solution of 
the problem of philosophic method. Nor will the scientific spirit have 
yielded its due fruit in this direction except by the conquest of the 
objective principles of our consciousness of values — precisely the domain 
which, as the field of poetry and feeling, Professor Stumpf seems ready 
to surrender to final contrast with the field of exact knowledge. 

William Ernest Hocking. 
Yale University. 

Psychologie des neurastheniqy.es. P. Hartenberg. Paris: Alcan. 1908. 

Pp. 246. 

This work can not be said to be a psychological treatise, nor does it 
deal with the subject of neurasthenia in accordance with the accepted 
use of the term to-day. It is rather a series of descriptions of the 
symptoms found in psychasthenia, although in the introduction the author 
makes plain his purpose to construct a psychology rather than a 
symptomatology, and he admits that his use of the term neurasthenia is 
a personal conception — a conception chemin faisant, as he pleases to 
term it. 

Normally, we are told, the nervous system has a certain degree of 
nervous tension with oscillations. The normal nervous tension may be 
exceeded or diminished. The latter condition is that of neurasthenia. 
The condition of excessive nervous tension is also something abnormal, 
not now described or even named, to the description and analysis of which 
the author promises to devote another volume. The hypothesis or sup- 
position, we may even say the guess, of different degrees of nervous 
tension is not new, and it has been used previously as a verbal explana- 
tion of many cerebral or psychical conditions. Hartenberg affirms that 
the nervous system has only one manner of being depressed, and this 
manner always shows the symptomatology of neurasthenia. This, it is 



